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Part IV. The Present-Day Value and Use of Jesus' 
Ethical Teaching 

Out of a multitude of books upon this subject, four representative ones are 
selected for the present study: Alexander, Christianity and Ethics; Clarke, The 
Ideal of Jesus; Peabody, The Christian Life in the Modem World; and Rau- 
schenbusch, Christianizing the Social Order. 

One might imagine that things spoken in a small district of Asia nearly nine- 
teen hundred years ago would have little if any practical value for twentieth- 
century thought and conduct. It is true that most utterances of the past were 
quickly antiquated and passed into oblivion; or rather, these utterances, having 
been in their way and measure effective upon the total movement of civilization, 
soon took their place in the unwritten and unknown mass of history. But men 
have taken care to preserve the greatest teaching of the past. This was true in 
Greece and Rome, in Egypt and Palestine. They preserved the great teachings 
of their several countries in part out of a historical interest, in order to retain 
a memory of the world's heroes and their contributions to progress. But much 
more did they do this for the purpose of maintaining continuously the vital up- 
lifting influence of these teachers and exemplars of the race. 

Jesus, whose life and work lay in Palestine in the first century a.d., and the 
knowledge of whom is preserved to us in the New Testament, has been the fore- 
most person and influence in eighteen centuries of European history. I venture 
to think that in a fundamental sense his influence, which has been cumulative 
through the centuries, is actually greater today than at any previous time. Cer- 
tainly the total number of Christians was never so large as now; if the formal 
worship of Christ is not so conspicuous, none the less the power of his ideal, his 
teaching, his example, grows rather than diminishes. Like other primary forces 
of civilization, the influence of Jesus has become mainly an unobserved and 
undifferentiated factor in the whole upward movement of humanity; most of 
that progress which is really due to him does not carry his name formally inscribed. 

The practical value of Jesus to the twentieth century is not an artificially pre- 
served influence, kept alive by a static church hedging itself about to withstand 
modernism, the natural progress of the current centuries. On the contrary, the 
present-day influence of Jesus accords with the fundamental laws of the universe, 
and with the fundamental methods men use in maintaining and promoting civil- 
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ization. History contains eminent persons whose contributions to the race have 
been of such quality and magnitude as to give them a permanent place, not only 
in the records of the past, but in the vital forces of the continuous present. Jesus 
is one of these permanently significant persons. His personality, his faith, his 
ideal, his message, his example, his impulse are, and are still to be, media of new and 
higher life to innumerable people of the present and of the on-stretching future. 

But this practical value of Jesus is not to be mechanically communicated or 
perpetuated. Times change, and the needs of men assume new forms. The true 
influence of Jesus in any century is not obtainable by a mere repetition of him. 
Just to reiterate in the twentieth century what Jesus said in the first century would 
be to ignore the differences between his task in his period and our task in our own. 
Our duty is to re-create Jesus (so to speak) for the twentieth century, to reinterpret 
and revitalize his message for another race and age. No doubt there are features 
of his teachings, as we find them in the Gospels, which were so addressed to and 
conditioned by his immediate mission to the Jewish people that they do not bear 
transplanting — they belong rather to the local and transient elements of his 
message. But in other parts of his teaching there are elements which appear in 
a more universal light, as having reach and meaning for humanity. 

Besides, we have to recognize that from century to century the thought-forms, 
technical terms, and literary formulae by which men compare and interchange 
their experiences undergo much modification. The coins of communication 
are reminted, and their appearance altered. To make the first-century gospel 
intelligible, attractive, and useful for today a genuine reinterpretation of Jesus' 
teaching is required. The more we study the New Testament historically, dis- 
covering its precise meaning and force in the first century, the more necessary we 
find this reinterpretation. Twentieth-century life, most of all in America, is by 
no means a mere repetition of first-century life in Palestine. Instead, therefore, 
of merely repeating Jesus' teaching, we must discover anew the meaning which his 
ideals, principles, and precepts of conduct and character may have for Americans 
today, whose thoughts, motives, and actions are determined by a whole new 
thought-world of cosmic, biological, and philosophical science, and by life in a 
complex, industrial age. 

This reinterpretation of Jesus' teaching is the specific task of the homilists. 
In our present division of labor, the church through its ministers undertakes to 
preach the New Testament to the modern world in such a way as to meet the 
current moral-religious conditions and needs. The church is accomplishing this 
task with not a little success. Her effort to reinterpret the first-century message 
to twentieth-century people has given rise to a massive homiletic literature, con- 
sisting of Commentaries on the Gospels and other New Testament books, Intro- 
ductions to the New Testament, Lives of Jesus and Paul, books on the teaching 
of Jesus, and the like. These homiletical writings are to be clearly distinguished 
from historical writings upon the same titles. The historian seeks to recover the 
actual facts concerning and the actual meaning of Primitive Christianity as it was 
in the first century a.d. The homilist seeks to obtain a useful teaching for the 
modern man out of the ancient message. A homiletical interpretation of the 
ethical teaching of Jesus, with which in this reading-course we are now particu- 
larly occupied, means a securing from Jesus' sayings in the Gospels of certain 
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moral-religious ideals, principles, precepts, imperatives, as well as a faith, spirit, 
impulse, and example which can function helpfully in our present efforts to uplift 
humanity. The ministers are mainly engaged in obtaining from the New Testa- 
ment this needed modern message, and the theological seminaries are mainly 
engaged in training them for this homiletical task. 

The four books which we are now to study belong to this practical type of 
religious literature, and are excellent representatives of the current homiletical 
interpretation of the New Testament. 

Dr. Alexander's Christianity and Ethics belongs to the valuable series of books 
entitled "Studies in Theology." In the subtitle he describes the volume as a 
"Handbook of Christian Ethics"; his aim is "to present a brief but comprehen- 
sive view of the Christian conception of the moral life." The Christian is a man 
to whom no incident of experience is secular and no duty insignificant; and 
Christian ethics is the systematic study of the ideals and forces which are alone 
adequate to shape character and fit man for the highest conceivable destiny — 
likeness to God. All knowledge is to be translated into duty; knowledge is a 
means to virtue, in that it teaches what virtue is and how it may be obtained. 
A strong ethical tendency is one of the most notable features of the present age. 
Everywhere the personal human interest is in evidence. Modern fiction is an 
intricate study of the passions and ambitions of common life. History-writing 
at present is no longer merely political and spectacular, for it deals with the great 
personal forces which have shaped the morality and religion of all the people. 
Even theology has become more social, more humane, more practical in its doc- 
trine. It is now felt that Christianity must vindicate itself as a practical religion, 
to advance the solution of our scientific, social, and industrial problems and to 
serve as interpreter of truth and guide of conduct in our new and complex civil- 
ization. We need an ethic which will show that religion must be coextensive with 
life, transfiguring and spiritualizing all its activities and relationships. This is 
the Christian conception of the moral life, and it is both reasonable and practical. 

The author arranges his book in four divisions: (i) postulates, in which he 
describes the meaning and relations of ethics, and indicates certain presupposi- 
tions of Christian ethics; (2) personality, in which he views man as a moral subject, 
and analyzes his capacities to respond to the calls of the new life; (3) character, 
in which he sets forth the ideals, motives, and forces by means of which the "New 
Man" is "re-created" and fashioned; (4) conduct, in which the virtues, duties, 
and rights of man are discussed. 

Ethics and morality are commonly now used as synonymous terms. When 
they are differentiated, however, the term "ethics" is used of the science which 
aims to know, to understand, and to guide conduct, while "morality" is used of 
the conduct itself or of the untrained notions of conduct. So the author defines 
ethics as the science of the highest good or ultimate end of life, and as the study 
of all that conditions that end — the dispositions, desires, and motives of the indi- 
vidual, all the facts and forces which bear upon the will and shape human life in 
its various social relationships. Ethics presents an ideal of life, a vision of things 
as they may and should be, a goal of perfection toward which man must strive, 
and in the progressive achievement of which he shall find his whole occupation 
and joy. Ethics presents also a norm of life, giving the principles and precepts 
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of duty whereby the ideal of life can and must be attained. Ethics assumes that 
man is capable of self-determination, is able to leprn and to choose; so that he is 
himself to be held morally responsible for the kind of conduct and character which 
marks him. A true view of Christianity involves the conception of a latent spirit- 
ual element in man, a capacity for goodness to which his whole being points; 
man participates in the three great elements of the divine Personality — thought, 
love, and will — and it is his task to realize his true personality, to fulfil the law 
of his highest self. 

Dr. Alexander gives in chaps vii, viii a concise, acute characterization and 
comparison of modern naturalistic and idealistic theories of life with the Christian 
ideal of life as contained in the New Testament. He thinks we may see in these 
philosophical theories of our day, not so much a proof that the old faith is false, as 
an indication that if Christianity is to regain its power a radical restatement of 
its truths and a more comprehensive application of its principles to life must be 
undertaken. The New Testament teachers viewed the ultimate goal of man as 
an exalted form of life, a condition of assimilation to and of communion with God: 
"I am the life"; "For me to live is Christ." The term "eternal life," for which 
Jesus urged men to strive, meant the moral and spiritual perfection that is to 
characterize the members of the Kingdom of God. But how is it possible for man 
to attain to this moral and spiritual perfection ? "In the dynamic power of the 
new life we reach the central and distinguishing feature of Christian ethics." 
The means is conceived in the thought-forms of mystical theology: there is a 
redemptive act on God's part, whereby man may attain to a new birth from above. 
This divine regenerative energy is represented generally as the work of God's 
spirit, but it is more particularly set forth as operating through Christ, who is the 
power of God unto salvation, his whole supernatural function being signified in 
his incarnation, death, and resurrection. 

The three dominant notes of the Christian ideal are absoluteness, inwardness, 
and universality. This ideal is Christ, in whom the perfect life is disclosed and 
through whom the power for its realization is communicated. New Testament 
ethics is an inexhaustible fountain of life. The author quotes from Caird : " True 
Christianity is not something which was published in Palestine, and which has 
been handed down by a dead tradition ever since; it is a living and growing spirit, 
and learns the lessons of history, and is ever manifesting new powers and leading 
on to new truths." Meanwhile, the individual virtues of humility, purity of 
heart, and self-sacrifice are not evanescent, but are now and always the pillars of 
Christian ethics; while the great social principles of human solidarity, of brother- 
hood and equality in Christ, of freedom, of love, and service, of the family, the 
state, and the Kingdom of God, of the sacredness of the body and the soul, the 
duty of work, the stewardship of wealth, contain the germ and potency of all 
personal and social transformation and renewal. 

The late Professor W. N. Clarke, of Colgate University, was the author of 
several highly instructive theological works. His last book, The Ideal of Jesus, 
was published only six months before his death on January 14, 1012, at the age 
of sixty-nine years, and represents him at his best. Dr. Clarke's main interest 
was to contribute helpfully to current religious life and thought. This exposition 
of Jesus' teaching is therefore homiletical, showing how Jesus' ideal of life should 
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be our own ideal, and how we should be inspired with his faith, his aim, and his 
passion for righteousness. 

Jesus had his conception of what life ought to be — a life of lofty spiritual 
attainment, in right relation with God, marked by the worthiest conduct and 
character, wrought out in social spirit and service. All that Jesus did and said 
was to promote this ideal; he lived and died for it; and it represents his contri- 
bution to humanity. He gave no scheme of doctrines or set of institutions. 
Where we find his ideal alive, where we find men trying to fulfil it in themselves, 
in one another, and in the world, there is Christianity. Religion may take various 
forms, and accept various ways of thinking and modes of life, but it will be a 
Christian religion if the ideal of Jesus constitutes the object of its being. From 
the Gospels we can obtain a clear view of the large ideal of man and his life that 
was characteristic of Jesus, and that he left as a guiding light to all who seek the 
best. In the whole-hearted adoption of this ideal lies our only hope of becoming 
better Christians and of leading on toward a Christian world. The ideal of Jesus 
is as broad as the whole field of ethics and religion — that is, as broad as the field of 
life. Other teachers of religion there have been, before him and after, but he 
stands out pre-eminent in quality and power. 

Jesus perceived that the actual grounds of duty in every field and at every 
fireside are spiritual and eternal, and that the commonest life needs the highest 
inspiration. Therefore he brought the everlasting realities into their normal con- 
nection with the ordinary day's work, showing what men should be and do in view 
of those relations to God and their fellows which take hold on eternity. He suf- 
fused morality with religion; he attached every fiber of the human life to God. 
He is not an argumentative teacher, but the great proclaimer of truth. His 
teaching is morally axiomatic; if men reject it, it is because the teaching does 
not appeal to them. Jesus was a character-builder, a maker of manhood. The 
standard and the inspiration of the right life were to be within. He set forth the 
great principles of faith, love, and service as the essentials of his ideal. 

Dr. Clarke then proceeds to unfold the ideal of Jesus more explicitly in a suc- 
cession of chapters entitled: "The Kingdom of God," "Righteousness," "The Two- 
fold Law of Love," "The Filial Life," "Deliverance from Evil," "Liberty," "Human 
Value," "Justice," "Wealth," "Christianity," "The Church," and "Society." 

Jesus embodied his ideal in the conception and the term "Kingdom of God"; 
he adopted this national hope of Israel as the mold in which his own proclama- 
tion of the coming good should be cast. But we are to learn, not from Judaism, 
but from Jesus' own teaching, what he meant by the Kingdom of God. It is an 
order of life in the present time; its importance resides, not in its outward form or 
mode of manifestation, but in its ethics and religion; and its ethics and religion 
are such as correspond to the teaching and influence of Jesus. The right to rule 
is God's. Consequently Jesus' thought of God colors everything that he says 
about the Kingdom. In the Kingdom no man lives to himself, nor is anything 
human the decisive factor. It is God that reigns, and the life of man is a life from 
God, in God, and for God, whose beneficent will is to be done. 

Another comprehensive Jewish term in which Jesus embodied his ideal of 
life was "righteousness." It means to be right, to be as one ought to be. Indi- 
vidually, righteousness is perfect character; socially, it is a quality of Tightness in 
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all mutual relations. Righteousness is at the same time a religious and an ethical 
conception. Jesus' thought moves in the world of God; human standards are 
insufficient, and so are human motives. To be righteous a man must be godly, 
ordering his life by God's standard of what he ought to be. With him the motives 
of religion are motives to righteousness in all its forms, whether personal or social, 
ethical or religious; and the sufficient righteousness has its source in the deepest 
religion of the heart. In the Sermon on the Mount, as given in Matt., chaps. 
5-7, we have a notable collection of the finest sayings of Jesus, in which he sets 
forth his idea and imperative of righteousness. The fuller discussion of right 
living, in accordance with the teaching of Jesus, occupies the remainder of Dr. 
Clarke's book. The discussion, however, is all in generalities, as is customary 
with theological books on ethics. 

Social books on ethics are characterized by a specific treatment of the concrete 
conditions and problems of daily affairs. The two books by Professor Peabody 
and Professor Rauschenbusch, The Christian Life in the Modern World and Chris- 
tianizing the Social Order, undertake to apply the general principles of Jesus' 
teaching to modern life, so that one may know just what Christianity means 
for one's own immediate action. 

Professor Peabody, of Harvard University, writes upon the following themes: 
"The Practicability of the Christian Life," "The Christian Life and the Modern 
Family," "The Christian Life and the Modern Business World," "The Christian 
Life and the Making of Money," "The Christian Life and the Uses of Money," 
" The Christian Life and the Modern State," "The Christian Life and the Christian 
Church." 

Is the Christian religion a practicable faith among the inevitable conditions 
of modern efficiency and happiness, or is it the survival of an impracticable 
idealism ? The world which confronts a modern man is very different from the 
provincial and primitive environment of the New Testament teaching. It seems 
clear that the Christian life must be frankly surrendered if one is forced to the 
conclusion that its demands and ideals are impracticable in a modern world. 
Professor Peabody quotes the striking utterances of many scholars and leaders 
to the effect that the Christian teaching cannot be put into practice, that human 
life is a different thing from what the New Testament assumes it to be, that 
Christianity runs counter to our civilization rather than fulfils it. What, he asks, 
is the fundamental fallacy in these discouraging conceptions of Christian ethics ? 
He answers: It is the confusion of the temporary, occasional, and incidental 
aspects of the gospel with its universal, spiritual, and permanent message. One 
is to penetrate through the occasionalism of the teaching to the principles which 
these incidental utterances disclose, and apply to new and unprecedented condi- 
tions a teaching which necessarily used the language and met the needs of its own 
time. If the teaching of Jesus were a fixed deposit of revelation from which suc- 
cessive ages must draw their moral code, if the Christian life must be one of 
literal conformity to the conditions under which the gospel teaching was originally 
given, then it is unquestionably true that we are "none of us Christians, and we 
know we ought not to be." But it was the purpose of Jesus Christ to liberate reli- 
gion, to give it room to breathe and grow. To use Eucken's words, " Christianity 
must be recognized as a progressive historic movement, still in the making." 
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Our author therefore feels free to reinterpret the teaching of Jesus for the 
twentieth century. On the subjects of the family, business ethics, wealth, and 
government he finds some simple, fundamental principles that may serve as guides 
to duty; marriage and parenthood are essential factors of the social order, to be 
viewed and maintained with idealism. Commercial enterprise is to be carried on, 
the day's labor is to be performed, without selfishness or absorption in material 
things and with a controlling purpose to promote the common welfare. Money 
is to be pursued and used only for the higher good of the individual and of 
humanity. The state is to be a social organization for the purpose of bringing to 
realization the brotherhood of man, the reign of love and peace, the common 
achievement of the common weal. The church must simplify its demands, welcom- 
ing members on terms which Jesus himself found sufficient; and it must socialize 
both its view and its activity, comprehending within its proper sphere, not alone 
worship, clergy, doctrine, and charity, but also the whole troubled world of modern 
life, its conflict of classes, its dissensions of industry, its problems of politics, its 
sins of property. In all aspects of life we must have a revival of idealism, a life 
and power of the spirit, an association with souls who have found their lives 
in God. 

Nine years ago Professor Rauschenbusch, of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
published a stirring volume entitled Christianity and the Social Crisis. It caught 
the attention of Christian people and aroused many to social interest and activity. 
Five years later, in 1012, he sent out the volume here cited, Christianizing the 
Social Order. The book deals searchingly with the great collective sins of the 
present age. Its aim is to summon the Christian passion for justice and the 
Christian powers of love and mercy to do their share in redeeming our social order 
from its inherent wrongs. The problem of Christianizing the social order welds 
all the tasks of practical Christianity with the highest objects of statesmanship. 
Every thinking man realizes that the actual results of our present social order are 
in acute contradiction to the Christian conceptions of justice and brotherhood. 
Where do the sources of our wrongs lie hidden ? How can we cease to produce evil 
in spite of our right intentions ? How can the fundamental structure of society 
be conformed to the moral demands of the Christian spirit ? 

The answers to these and many other great questions of the hour are given 
in five hundred pages of ringing modern social evangelism. The actual facts of 
materialism, selfishness, and misery that abound in every city of the United 
States, the evils of our industrial system, the failures of our democracy, the con- 
centration of wealth, municipal corruption, and the like, are clearly seen and 
keenly felt by the author, who insists that all Christian people shall awake and 
bestir themselves to bring materialism, selfishness, and misery to an end. To 
quote one paragraph will show his spirit and point of view: 

We have allowed private persons to put their thumb where they can constrict the 
life-blood of the nation at will. The common people have financed the industry of the 
country with their savings, but the control of industry has passed out of their hands 
almost completely. The profits of our common work are absorbed by a limited group; 
the mass of the people are permanently reduced to wage-earning positions. The cost of 
living has been raised by unseen hands until several millions of our nation are unable to 
earn even the bare minimum which social science declares necessary for health and decency, 
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and all families living on a fixed income have felt a mysterious and suffocating pressure. 

All this was the necessary outcome of our economic system When the people in 

anger turned to the means of self-defense provided by our political democracy they found 
the weapons on which they relied in the hands of their opponents and leveled against 
themselves. 

Government is carried on by a political oligarchy, the United States Senate 
is a fortification of predatory interests, the federal courts are filled with men 
satisfactory to politicians and big business. The law is so tangled in its own anti- 
quated methods of procedure, and so permeated with conceptions inherited from 
the age of despotism, that the institutions of justice are today the chief props of 
social maladjustment. 

Professor Rauschenbusch divides his book into six parts, with these headings: 
"The Social Awakening of the Churches," "The Revolutionary Destiny of Chris- 
tianity," "Our Semi-Christian Social Order," "The Invasion of God's Country," 
"The Direction of Progress," "The Methods of Advance." The thirty-six 
chapter titles are too many to reproduce here. One of them is "The Social 
Christianity of Jesus," and here the author finds the answer to his questions and 
the solution of our social problems. 

Christianity was pure and unperverted when it lived as a divine reality in the 
heart of Jesus Christ. But in his mind its purpose was summed up in one great 
phrase: The Reign of God. This was the center of his parables and prophecies. 
This explains the ethical standards which he set up in the Sermon on the Mount. 
It was the reign of God on earth for which he consumed his strength, for which he 
died, and for which he promised to return. The Kingdom of God is the first and 
the most essential dogma of the Christian faith. It is also the lost social ideal of 
Christendom. When we undertake to restate the conception of the Kingdom of 
God precisely as it lived in the mind of Jesus we are beset by a hundred diffi- 
culties of criticism and interpretation which only the specialist can estimate. 
Jesus felt no need of defining or explaining the idea of the Kingdom; the idea was 
a common spiritual possession of the Jewish people. He simply announced that 
it was at last on the point of realization, and the people understood. This Jewish 
hope of the Kingdom was apocalyptical, but the idea of the Kingdom of God 
must slough off apocalypticism if it is to become the religious property of the 
modern world. 

We have our warrant from Jesus himself for modernizing and purifying the 
inherited conceptions of the Kingdom. Jesus consciously opposed certain fea- 
tures of the Jewish hope: he did not favor an insurrection against the Roman 
government; he made membership in the Kingdom accessible to gentiles as well 
as to Jews; he placed all men in the same rank and under obligation to serve one 
another; all his enthusiasm went out toward justice, mercy, and good will among 
men; he set the spiritual values of human life above all economic aids to life as the 
real end to be sought; he learned to think of the Kingdom of God as an organic 
growth slowly making its way against hindrances and coming to maturity in its 
own time; he thought of the Kingdom as germinating in men's hearts, pulsating 
in their common thoughts, reversing their valuation of things, sweetening their 
relations, lifting the least of them above the highest representative of the old 
order, and quietly creating a new world. 
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This is the customary homiletical presentation of the Kingdom. In these 
seven characterizations Professor Rauschenbusch has given, not exactly a his- 
torical interpretation of the Jewish idea or of Jesus' idea of the Kingdom, but a 
practical reinterpretation of the Kingdom teaching such as can serve the present 
social situation, meet the present moral-religious need, and fit into the modern 
world- view. Reinterpreted in this way, the Kingdom of God idea or faith is 
fundamentally adapted to inspire and guide us in Christianizing the social order. 
It is a religion for this earth and for the present life, putting into them a new value. 
It wastes no strength on religious paraphernalia, but concentrates it all on the real 
task of social redemption. It insists solely that the natural relations among men 
which God has created shall be ruled by God's will. 

Questions for Discussion 

i. Why is Jesus' teaching of interest and value today ? 

2. Did it contain transient elements and features? 

3. What is meant by a reinterpretation of Jesus' teaching for the twentieth 
century ? 

4. What are the reasons for the strong ethical tendency of the present time ? 

5. What is the ethical ideal of Jesus for humanity ? 

6. How did he think it possible for man to attain to moral and spiritual per- 
fection ? 

7. Is Jesus' ideal really practicable for this age? 

8. What meaning has the Kingdom of God conception for us ? 

9. Why does the church have to be aroused to its social message and mission ? 

10. What principles of Jesus' teaching will transform our social order ? 
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